Moravian Bethlehem 


A. D. THAELER 

HE visitor to Bethlehem finds many things which interest him 
and lead to questions, about the history of the town, the pur- 
pose of its founding, the perpetuation of Church and social customs 
peculiar to the locality,—and so on. In order intelligently to answer 
a few of these inquiries the following notes have been gathered, and 
the attempt made to put them into-such form that this little booklet 

may be retained as a souvenir ‘of Jasting value. 
They do not by any means constitute a guide-book to modern 
Bethleheta,—or rather “the Bethlehems,’—for that would require 
more than ‘these few. pages. But “Moravian Bethlehem” by itself is 


an interesting study. 


Q* December 22, 1740, three men made their way some ten miles 

through the dense woods towards the junction of the Men- 
agassi Creek (later Monocacy) with the larger stream, the Lehigh 
River. They were part of a larger company gathered at Nazareth, 
that point in Pennsylvania where George Whitefield, the famous 
Ienglish evangelist, intended erecting a settlement which should be a 
school centre, and at the same time a refuge for those who, under 
the severity of English debtor laws, were under the necessity of 
beginning life anew. 

But we must go back a little in history. Nineteen years before 
this time some “Moravians,” descendants of the ancient Unitas 
Iratrum, crushed a century past by the iron heel of a Roman 
Catholic reaction throughout Bohemia and Moravia, (now Provinces 
of the Austrian Empire but once an independent kingdom,) had 
crossed the mountains into Germany, and had found a home where 
conscience might be free, in Saxony, 
upon the estates of a nobleman, Nicholas 
Lewis, Count Zinzendorf. From that 
settlement, called in gratitude “Herrn- 
hut,” “the Lord’s watch,” there went ten 
years later the first heralds of the Gospel 
of hope and salvation to the West In- 
dian islands, in the New World, be- 
ginning the wonderful story of Mora- 
vian Missions. 

Another mission to Georgia, planted 
in the neighborhood of Savannah in 
1735, did not prove successful, and the 
struggle for control between the English 
and the Spanish in that southern section 
of the country having brought about complications, the Moravian 
colonists and missionaries gladly accepted the invitation of George 


Whitefield, then concluding his evangelistic campaign in Savannah, 
to come with him to Pennsylvania and help him establish his pro- 
jected settlement there. 

This was to be “in the Forks of the Delaware,” a term broadly 
covering the region stretching westward and northward from the 
confluence of the Delaware and Lehigh Rivers,—practically the 
present Northampton County. 
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They arrived at the end of May, 1740. The famous, or infamous, 
“Walking Purchase,” by which all this section of the country had 
been craftily secured from the Indians, had taken place in September, 
1737, but the red men had recognized the duplicity of the whole 
transaction, and were slow to move West. That is, however, another 
story. So also is the narrative of the “Barony of Nazareth.’ We 
are at present concerned rather with the story of Bethlehem. 

The relations of Whitefield and the Moravian Brethren came to a 
rather abrupt termination during the Winter of 1740, on account, it 
must be confessed, of warmly discussed doctrinal differences. The 
Brethren were therefore under the necessity of looking about for 
another home of their own. 


The three men with whom our narrative began, cutting their way 
through the woods, found the tract for which they were looking, 
and, arriving at a fine spring, “Father” Nitschmann’s axe was 
swung from his shoulder, and bit into the first tree to be felled for a 
house. 

This house, built of logs, stood on the wooded slope of the Men- 
agassi, above the spring, and just back of the site of the present 
Eagle Hotel. A small granite memorial stone now marks the spot. 

Five hundred acres of land, bought from William Allen, of Phila- 
delphia, became the first possession of the Brethren; but later the 
whole “Barony of Nazareth” was purchased from Whitefield and 
became Moravian property. 


The first house, twenty by forty feet, was completed and occupied 
by the beginning of April, 1741. Immediately a second building, a 
more commodious, two-story structure, was commenced, and re- 
ceived the name of “Gemeinhaus,” for years the centre of the greatest 
Christian activity, being at one and the same time church and ad- 
ministration office, home and school, inn and town-hall. In those 
pioneer days the erection of such a building was a great enterprise, 
and “the House on the Lehigh” became a prominent and widely 
known landmark. 


On the evening of December 21, 1741, a distinguished party ap- 
proached the south bank of the Lehigh, opposite the big house, and 
forded the stream. The leader of the company was Count Zinzen- 
dorf, whose German estates had afforded the Moravian refugees an 
asylum nineteen years before. He had by this time thrown in his 
lot entirely with their cause, and, in furtherance of his life-long 
purpose to proclaim Christ’s Gospel everywhere, was now in Penn- 
sylvania, planning an extensive campaign among all who needed the 
message of salvation, whether their skins were white, or black, or red. 

The Sunday after the arrival of the party was Christmas Eve, and 
it was then that the little settlement received its name. Some rooms 
had been prepared for the Count in the Gemeinhaus, but naturally 
most of the time was spent by him with the pioneers lodged in the 
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first-built log house above the spring. The solemn, but very happy, 
celebration of Christmas Eve was over, including the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper. Sitting together in devotion and conversation, 
the peculiar significance of their circumstances presented itself to 
the minds of all. Under the same roof were dwelling-house and 
stable. So near also had been the cattle to that other group, the 
Holy Family, the night the Saviour of the world was born! Stretch- 
ing far on every side of this little log house was the dark forest, and 
in it were uncounted tribes of wild men, with souls for which the 
Son of God had come to earth. Here, too, were earnest dis- 
ciples who had come into the wilderness to help the Redeemer to 
win those for whom He had given His life. The appeal to the 
sensitive and imaginative nature of the Count was especially strong, 
and he led the way toward the stalls for the cattle, singing a favorite 
German Epiphany hymn, blending the Christmas theme with the 
missionary motive. Two of the stanzas, translated, run as follows: 


“Not Jerusalem, Honored Bethlehem, 
Rather Bethlehem, Pleasant I esteem; 
Gave us that which From thee springeth 
Maketh life rich; What gain bringeth; 
Not Jerusalem. Honored Bethlehem.” 


In that hour was born the conviction that no name for the settle- 
ment could possibly be as appropriate as “Bethlehem.” And so 
Bethlehem, city of David and David's greater Son, and “house of 
bread” for this wilderness, it has ever been! 
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And now again the colony was largely increased by the arrival of 
- thirty-five men and women, part of a “Sea-Congregation” brought 

over from Europe by the Rev. Peter Boehler, and organized in 
London in February by Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg, one of the 
most notable leaders of those early days. 

This welcome addition to the Bethlehem colony reached its destina- 
tion on June 21, 1742. It was now possible to organize a regular 
local congregation, and this was accomplished on June 24 and 25, 
when a Congregation Council was held, “choirs,” or congregation- 
divisions, were established, elders and other officers chosen, and the 
80 communicants gave their solemn pledges to each other and the 
Lord. 
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A portion of the Gemeinhaus had been set apart as a Chapel, and 
the dedication had taken place in January, 1742. This room was 
used for nine years. 

Bethlehem, from this time on, stood for three things. First, it was 
to be a home for all Moravians in the New World. Secondly, it be- 
came a strategic point or centre for a wide-spread evangelistic work 
among the white settlers in Pennsylvania and the contiguous 
Colonies. Thirdly, it was the recognized base for aggressive mis- 
sionary work among the Indians. 

To accomplish these results two plans were carried into effect. 
First, the membership of the settlement was divided into a “Home 
Church” and a “Pilgrim Church.” The former developed the re- 
sources of the settlement to the full, in order to support the latter, 


which was constantly engaged in spiritual work, within a radius of 


scores and hundreds of miles. Secondly, in order to bend every 
energy to the twofold object just mentioned, an “Economy” was 
instituted, with a system of common Church and town house- 
keeping. Each member of the community labored for the common 
good, and the financial results of all work went into the general 
treasury, for the support of the broad Christian enterprises to which 
the Church was committed. In return each worker was content to 
receive his support, in the necessaries of life. There was, however, 
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no surrender of the rights of ownership over personal effects; nor 
was there any intention that the system should develop a type of 
monastic life. To be sure, careful supervision was exercised over 
the spiritual life of each of the “choirs,” and this was made more 
practicable by the grouping of the brethren and sisters in the various 
trades and occupations, but nothing that implied the hermit-life, or 
contemplative withdrawal from the activities of life, was fostered. 
The “Economy” was established to secure economy in this settle- 
ment on the very borders of New World civilization,—nothing more. 
And that the expected result was attained is witnessed by the 
immense missionary activity which then began. The West Indies, 
South America, the frozen North, the opening West, all were blessed 
out of “the house of bread.” 

Other settlements soon sprang up, also founded by Moravian 
Brethren, but Bethlehem has to this day continued to be the foster- 
ing “mother-congregation.” 

As the country in general was opened up to civilization the regula- 
tions governing the pioneer communal life were of necessity altered, 
until to-day there is no essential of civic life in which Bethlehem is 
different from any other town in the land. 

For example, the “Economy” lasted for only twenty years, being 
abolished in 1762, when most of the general activities became private 
enterprises, and the rest were administered only through agents 
appointed by the Church. 
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On July 10, 1751, the first separate church-building, now known 
as the Old Chapel, was consecrated, and this was used for worship 
more than half a century, until the present “Central Church” was 
erected, the corner-stone being laid in 1803 and the dedication taking 
place on May 18, 1806. 

The largest building at that time in all Pennsylvania, it was in- 
tended to be the “Parish Church” for all the surrounding country, as 
well as for the actual village of Bethlehem, in accordance with the 
ideas brought over from Germany. It can be well understood that 
this undertaking was a herculean one, for Bethlehem at that time 
held but about 500 people, all told! Some help was given by the 
Moravian Church in Europe, but even then the enterprise taxed to 
the utmost the faith and liberality of the comunity, for though as 
first planned the cost was to be about $11,000, it actually called for 
$52,000 ! 


In common with the rest of the country, Bethlehem experienced 
the hardships of the French and Indian War and of the American 
Revolution. From the peculiar relations with the Indians created 
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for the Brethren by their missionary work among the red men, great 
difficulty was often encountered in living in perfect amity with white 
neighbors whose thought of the Indian was that of many to-day, 
that he is only a savage, to be remorselessly exterminated, and that 
“the only good Indian is a dead Indian.” And while, during the 
Revolutionary War, pains were taken to maintain as a community a 
position of as strict neutrality as possible, humanitarian consicera- 
tions actually made the town a point from which much of assistance 
and comfort came to the Continental forces. 

Here, for example, was established a military hospital, and for a 
while prisoners of war were also kept within the town. The 
Brethren’s House, now Colonial Hall of the Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


upon which the Sons of the Revolution have placed a fine bronze 
tablet, was the building twice appropriated for the General Hospital. 
Hundreds of the victims of war, who died here, were buried across 
the Monocacy, on the hill-side. This spot, (forgotten, strangely 
enough, for many years, but discovered when building operations 
began on the slope,) is also marked by a small granite stone, but 
should be honored by a more worthy monument. 

During these stormy days many distinguished visitors were guests 
in town. Among them were Lafayette, Pulaski, Gerard (the French 
Minister), Captain John Paul Jones, and General and Mrs. Wash- 
ington. The Sun Inn, still one of the principal hotels of Bethlehem, 
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is proud of the records which show that these guests were under 
its roof. 


Bethlehem has throughout its history been insistent upon educa- 
tional activity. As early as the beginning of 1749 the boarding 
school for girls, which had been conducted at Nazareth for several 
years, was transferred to Bethlehem, and to the building now 
popularly known as the “Bell House,” but more correctly called the 
Old Seminary. Since then the history of the Young Ladies’ Seminary 
has been uninterrupted, although that 
institution found its second home in 
a stone building erected where now 
the Parochial School stands, and 
eventually was moved into the reno- 
vated Brethren’s House, in November, 
1815, where it now flourishes. 

The Theological Seminary estab- 
lished at Nazareth in 1807, after 
having been moved back and forth 
between Nazareth, Bethlehem, and 
even Philadelphia, was finally brought 
to Bethlehem in 1858. Until 1892 it 
was housed on Church Street, but in 
the Fall of that year it took pos- 
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session of the fine new home built for it by the American Province 
of the Moravian Church. The Borhek Memorial Chapel and Harvey 
Memorial Library flank Comenius Hall, and form a group of build- 
ings of which both the Church and the town may well be proud. 


The local Moravian congregation also maintains its own Paro- 
chial School. This group of buildings stands near the Central 
Church. 

Lehigh University, founded in 1869 by the generosity of the Hon. 
Asa Packer and others, also stands on the slope of South Mountain, 
on the other side of the Lehigh River, a great and ever-growing 
technical school. But further description of this and other public 
educational institutions must lie outside the limits of the present 
brief description of Moravian Bethlehem. 


Music has always engaged the deep and reverent interest of Beth- 
lehem. An unusual degree of musical ability has shown itself here 
from the earliest times. In fact, as early as 1820 Haendel’s 
“Messiah” was performed in Bethlehem, the first production in 
America. In more recent years Bethlehem also won a most enviable 
musical reputation through its rendition of the Bach Oratorios; and, 
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under the leadership of Prof. J. Fred Wolle, formerly organist of the 
Central Church, the “Bach Festivals’ from time to time brought 
hither many eager admirers of classic music. The successive Church 
seasons still present the finest music, in connection with the services: 


Up to the year 1771 the title to all real estate in Bethlehem was 
held by the Moravian Church as such. After that date individual 
ownership was substituted for the communal system. While, how- 
ever, there was never any restriction upon the residence in town of 
non-Moravians, none but members of the Church were allowed to 
hold property or transact business here until 1845, when, on March 6, 
the Borough of Bethlehem was erected, and all restrictions were 
abolished, the town being thrown entirely open to the public. Other 
Churches were not only invited, but were welcomed and assisted in 
every possible way to establish themselves. 
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The first interment in the Old Graveyard was made on June 27, 
1742, and this “God’s Acre” was used continuously up to 1864, when 
Nisky Hill Cemetery was opened, on East Church Street. Since 
that time the interments in the older plot grew ever more infrequent, 
until now they have ceased entirely. 
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Deaths in the Moravian congregation are announced as 
promptly as possible by the trombone choir, from the 
steeple of the Central Church, and the same 
musicians assist at the funeral of the departed 
brother or sister. But the solemn notes of the 
trombones are not only to be heard when one of 
the members of the congregation has “gone 
home.” Festal mornings are announced by them 
in the same way. Lovefeasts and the hours of 
the Holy Communion are also opened by their 
sonorous chorales, and frequent other occasions 
call them into service, to lead the singing of the 


cor gregation. 


The visitor to old Bethlehem notes perhaps with special interest 
those buildings which seem still to have akout them a_ historic 
atmosphere. And this is not to be wondered at, though frequently 
false impressions need to be corrected in order to enter fully into the 
real past development of the community. The Sisters’ House is one 
of these interesting points, the large stone structure on Church 


Street, forming the eastern side of the grassy square of which the 
Old Seminary and the Old Chapel form the other two sides. This 


building was originally erected as the Brethren’s House, in 1744, a 
common home for all the single men of the settlement; but in 
November, 1748, it was vacated by the Brethren, for whom the 
second house had been built, (now Colonial Hall of the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary,) and the single women and girls were given 
possession. 

It was never, however, in any sense a convent, although un- 
fortunately that impression has been given by the poet Longfellow’s 


“Hymn of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem.” The building is now 
divided into suites of rooms, and these are occupied by single or 
widowed sisters, each of whom carries on her own private house- 
keeping. 

On the south side of Church Street is the Widows’ House, erected 
and occupied in 1768. Through the generous bequest of the late 
John Jordan, Jr., of Philadelphia, in 1871, it was endowed as a home 
for the widows and daughters of Moravian ministers or missionaries, 
and other women who have been engaged in specific Church service, 
under certain conditions. A fine addition, extending toward the 
South, was the gift of the same friend of the Church in 1880. 


The small stone building standing back from Church Street, east 
of the Sisters’ House, was at one time used by the sisters as a place 
to cut and dry fruit. Hence came the expressive name, “Schnitz 
Haus.” However, upon the organization of a strong local Union of 
King’s Daughters’ Circles several years ago, and its assumption of 
the support of a trained nurse for the needy sick of the congregation, 
this building was placed in charge of the Union, and is now known 
by the far more appropriate and acceptable name of “The King’s 
Daughters’ Cottage.” Here the Union’s nurse has a room and sup- 
plies for her work. 


If one should then take the trouble to wander down to the banks 
of the Monocacy, he may find here the oldest water works in Penn- 
sylvania. ‘These were constructed in 1755, and during May of that 
year water was for the first time forced up from the big spring to 
tanks and a water-tower on the hill, through water-pipes made of 
hemlock logs. This successful experiment naturally attracted the 
attention of visitors to Bethlehem for many years thereafter. 


It may be of interest also in this connection to draw attention to 
the fact that the museum of the Young Men’s Missionary Society 
now contains a fire-engine brought over from London in November, 
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1763, and used for many years. It could throw a stream of water 
twenty feet above the terrace of the Brethren’s House. The claim 
has never been disproved that it is the oldest fire-engine in the 
country. It had actually been built in 1608. 


In Bethlehem to-day the old religious life and the modern in- 
dustrial tendencies meet and blend. From across the Lehigh is 


heard the constant rumble of the furnaces and mighty machinery of 
the immense Steel Works, which at night paint the skies with a 
frequent lurid touch. Bethlehem is no longer on the frontier, but a 
part of the very busiest industry that is making America the greatest 
country in the world. 

The Moravian Church has welcomed, as co-laborers for the King- 
dom of the blessed Saviour, many other Christian congregations, 
under various denominational names. All have their place, and 
there is need for them all within the extending boundaries of the 
town. 
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Many of the treasured and beautiful old customs still live, and 
are not likely soon to pass away; not because of their “‘quaintness,” 
—much abused word!—but because they still express and develop 
what is strongest and deepest in the human heart. The Passion 
Week, culminating in the joyous Easter Day, ushered in with a 
thronged service at dawn in the Church and on the Old Graveyard; 
the simple, yet deeply impressive Christmas Eve celebration, when 
the children are taught to see in the Incarnation the coming of the 
Light of the World; and many other memorial days and events of 
the Church Year ;—these all create a tugging at the heart-strings of 
one born and brought up here, but now perhaps carried far afield. 
At these times many of Bethlehem’s sons and daughters come back, 
if only for a brief visit, for to the true child of this beautiful and 
dignified old town there is “no place like home!” 
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